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Abstract 

Students appreciate group work as a means of learning and several studies also suggest that students who work together 
in groups have better learning outcomes. Nevertheless, teachers still seem reluctant to use group work as a pedagogical 
tool in the classroom. 

The main focus of this qualitative study is to address group work as a classroom activity from the teachers’ perspectives, 
and more specifically to ascertain why teachers are reluctant to use group work as a mode of working in education. 

Data were collected by means of focus group interviews with teachers from three different schools, and the analysis was 
carried out using grounded theory. 

The uniqueness of this study is that the results show that teachers’ presumptions, together with their mode of procedure 
and their negligible reflections regarding subject knowledge as a learning outcome when using group work, have a 
decisive influence on their willingness to use group work. 

Keywords: group work, classroom activity, teachers’ experiences, leadership, teachership, presumptions 

1. Introduction 

There are mainly three ways to arrange classroom activity, namely whole-class lessons, group work or individual work 
(Granstrom, 1998, 2006). Each type of activity comprises its own pros and cons as well as specific preconditions for 
promoting or inhibiting learning and processes in the classroom. A teacher’s choice of setting for students’ learning may 
result in different challenges as well as enjoyment for both the teacher and the students. In this study we will focus on 
group work as we know that teachers and students do not always have the same preconceptions regarding group work. 
Students seem to appreciate group work as a classroom activity, while teachers appear more reluctant to use this mode of 
pedagogical practise (Hammar Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2012; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010). Another difficulty, which may 
cause problematic and unpredictable activities in the classroom, is that teachers and students, may interpret the 
assignment in various ways (Forslund Frykedal, 2008), and as a result both sides seem to proceed with different tasks 
during the same group work (Granstrom, 2006). 

1.1 Group work 

Group work is a way to organize classroom activity, where students are given a group assignment from the teacher and 
where the participants’ equality and mutuality depends on how they engage in the group task, i.e., if they work 
cooperatively or collaboratively. Group work is customarily defined as ‘pupils working together as a group or a team’ 
(Blatchford, Kutnick, Baines, & Galton, 2003, p. 155) or just ‘students working together in small groups’ (Lumpe, & 
Haney, 1998, p 123), but it may be important to differentiate between working in a group and working as a group. 
Cooperative group work is often used carelessly as a description of group work in the classroom but may, according to 
Bennett and Dunne (1992) along with Galton and Williamson (1992), be a description of situations where students are 
sitting together in a group but are working individually on separate parts of a group assignment. At the end of the task 
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the group members put the separate parts together into a joint product. Consequently, cooperative learning may occur in 
group work without any interaction between the students, i.e. working in a group. Members in cooperative groups could 
be working on divisible or unitary tasks (Hammar Chiriac, 2010, 2011; Steiner, 1972). This was confirmed in a study on 
the subject of classroom grouping practices in the UK (Baines, Blanchford, & Kutnicks, 2003). The researchers found 
that the children were sitting together in groups but worked individually. 

Collaborative group work, conversely, presupposes that all group members are involved in and working on a common 
task in order to produce a joint outcome (Bennett, & Dunne, 1992; Galton, & Williamson, 1992). Collaborative group 
work is characterized by a common effort and utilization of the group’s competences, including problem solving and 
reflection, in other words working as a group or conjunctive group work (Steiner, 1972). The focus of this qualitative 
study is to address the teachers’ perspective when using collaborative group work in the classroom. 

Group work is highly appreciated by students as a means of learning and preparing for future work (Gillies, & Boyle, 
2010) and several studies also suggest that students who work together in groups tend to have better learning outcomes 
(Alandeom, & Sadler, 2008; Bennett, Lubben, & Campbell, 2004: Springer, Stanne, & Donovan, 1999). Nevertheless, a 
number of teachers still seem reluctant to use group work as a pedagogical tool in the classroom (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010). 
This tendency to use collaborative group work sparsely in the classroom seems to be valid across countries, as for 
instance in Sweden (Granstrom, 2006), the UK (Sanford, & Evertson, 1983), the US (Schmuck, & Schmuck, 1992) and 
Australia (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010). One stated reason is that group work may give rise to classroom activities and 
processes among students, which might be difficult for the teacher to control (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Granstrom, 2006). 
A second possible reason may be that teachers lack knowledge of how to manage group work and how to organize it in a 
profitable way (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Lotan, 2006, 2008). Several authors stress the importance of ensuring that 
teachers have the opportunity for training in the management of group work as a classroom activity (Gillies, & Boyle, 
2010; Johnson, & Johnson, 2003). Finally, previous negative experiences of using group work in the classroom may be 
the final conceivable explanation (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Granstrom, 2006). To learn more about group processes and 
how to use them in a positive way as well as how to design group situations and tasks that acknowledge the group’s 
potential for learning and development, may be two fruitful ways of reducing teachers’ unwillingness to use group work 
as a means of learning. Following these feasible explanations for not using group work in classroom management, 
throughout this paper we intend to expose a complementary incentive for teachers’ unwillingness to use group work - 
teachers’ preconceived ideas about group work as a classroom activity. Thus, a study concerning teachers’ experiences 
and conceptions of group work as a classroom activity will be the next step in providing an increased understanding and 
may better explain the management of group work as a classroom activity. 

In this study we directed our interest towards teachers, with the intention of acquiring more knowledge as to why they 
are unwilling to use group work as a mode of working in teaching even though research has established that students 
working together as groups tend to have better learning outcomes. Two theoretical concepts within the realm of 
classroom activity, leadership and teachership, have been beneficial, but not sufficient, for the understanding of teachers’ 
management of group work as a classroom activity. 

2. Aims 

The main purpose of this investigation is to study group work as a classroom activity from the teachers’ perspectives. A 
more specific aim is to explore and comprehend why teachers are reluctant to use group work as a mode of working in 
education. 

3. Previous Research on Group Work in the Classroom 

Two features of previous research are defined as central to this study, students’ experiences and attitude towards group 
work and classroom management. The delimitation of previous research is foremost based on applicability since the 
analysis in this study is inspired by grounded theory. 

3.1 Students ’experiences of and attitudes towards group work 

The most crucial aspect for learning in school according to students is the mode of working in the classroom (Granstrom, 
2007). The mode of working has even more significance than, for instance, subject or class size. In spite of this, studies 
concerning group work from participants’ perspectives still occur relatively seldom. 

In recent years, a number of studies focusing on students’ experiences and attitudes towards group work have emerged 
(Cantwell, & Andrews, 2002;Forslund Frykedal, 2008; Hammar Chiriac, 2008, 2010; Hammar Chiriac, & Einarsson, 
2011; Hammar Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2009, 2012; Hansen, 2006; Peterson, & Miller, 2004; Underwood, 2003). Overall, 
the studies show a moderate enthusiasm for working in groups and the participants disclose both positive and negative 
experiences of this mode of working (Cantwell, & Andrews, 2002; Peterson, & Miller, 2004; Underwood, 2003). The 
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students seem to prefer group work as a means of learning and well-being, but also emphasize that their learning profits 
from collaboration in groups (Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Hammar Chiriac, 2011; Hammar Chiriac, & Einarsson, 2011; 
Hammar Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2012). Hence, the students depict both positive and negative experiences from the mode 
of working. The joint conception is that there are some crucial aspects such as (a) group composition, (b) type of task, (c) 
work structure and (d) all group members should contribute to the group’s common work (,Forslund Frykedal, 2008; 
Hammar Chiriac, 2011; Hammar Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2012; Hansen, 2006; Underwood, 2003). Teachers’ roles and 
attitudes during group work are also emphasized in several of the studies. A physically present and supportive teacher 
seems to be a crucial prerequisite for whether group work will be conceptualized as positive or negative. 

3.2 Classroom management 

Important incitements for good or bad group work, in students’ opinions, are all closely connected to classroom 
management and need to be dealt with by the teacher. Hindrances to or prerequisites of group work are to some extent 
factors that teachers have to deal with when planning and realizing group work in their classrooms. Some studies 
indicate that teachers often choose a mode of working in the classroom based on their own preferences and work 
situation (Granstrom, 2006; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Lumpe, & Haney, 1998). Additionally, they are not always grounded 
in students’ needs or evidence-based knowledge. One way for teachers to avoid difficult group processes, which may 
evolve in group work, is to choose whole-class lessons. On the other hand whole-class lessons might deprive the 
students of a powerful way of learning from each other and being prepared for future group work in real-life situations. 
Teachers argue that they have tried and abandoned group work as a mode of working in the classroom because of 
previous negative experiences, or because, in the teachers’ words “it does not work”. According to the teachers the 
students fail to take responsibility or do not learn enough (Granstrom, 2007; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010). 

Some teachers are unable or unwilling to delegate authority and let the students solve problems for themselves. They 
want to supervise the students and therefore prefer working with a small number of groups, preferably with an adult 
supervising each group (Cohen, 1994; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010). Cohen (1994) has, nevertheless, shown that the greatest 
learning gains were obtained in classrooms where teachers successfully delegated authority. Since teachers control the 
students and refuse to assign any accountability to them, it is not essential for the students to take any responsibility for 
their own learning (Webb, Nemer, & Ing, 2006). It is not until the teachers cease to control and thereby hand over 
responsibility to the students engaged in the task that the students will take charge of their own learning process. Hence, 
when teachers successfully delegate authority to the group the students start to collaborate and serve as resources for 
each other (Lotan, 2008). 

4. Leadership and Teachership 

The teachers’ role in the classroom is significant and may be problematized in various ways in connection with 
classroom management and in implementing group work (Gillies, 2008; Gillies, Ashman, & Terwel, 2008; Hammar 
Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2009, 2012; Lotan, 2006; Webb, 2008). The teacher always has the utmost responsibility for all 
the actions and processes occurring in the classroom. Granstrom (2007) pinpoints that one task for teachers in the 
classroom is to be a supervisor over a group of students in their efforts to acquire knowledge. Thus, two important roles 
associated with classroom management are leadership and teachership. The concepts and requisites are defined as 
follows: 

Leadership in the classroom: 

- knowledge about classroom interaction and group processes 

- ability to handle classroom interaction and group processes 

Teachership in the classroom: 

- knowledge of subjects 

- ability to convey knowledge or proficiencies (Granstrom, 2007: p. 17) 

The two roles complement each other and are both necessary, but not sufficient independently. A professional teacher 
practising his/her profession requires capabilities comprising both leadership and teachership. Leadership represents 
teachers’ modes of procedure in classroom management and encompasses skills to plan, organize and accomplish 
classroom activities, for instance group work. In addition, the ideal leader has the ability to lead and activate the students 
irrespective of classroom practice. This teacher role is significant for all social courses of events in the classroom, but 
also for the relationship between all individuals involved. Teachership is the other side of the coin that represents 
teachers’ modes of providing subject content and training in the classroom. An ideal teacher is highly skilled 
academically and has a great ability to convey knowledge to the students. Teachership comprises knowledge of subject 
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content as well as knowledge of various modes or procedures to teach the subject matter. Teachership is essential for 
students’ academic achievements as well as collaborative skills. 

The definitions of leadership and teachership are not conclusive or comprehensive, but provide a picture of the features 
connected to the concepts and offer a possible way of investigating classroom management and teacher roles (Granstrom, 
2007). There might be teachers who practise good or bad teachership as well as good or bad leadership in the classroom. 
To our knowledge, studies focusing on the teachers’ perspectives on group work are still rare. Some exceptions are 
found, for instance Gillies, & Boyle (2010), together with a few quantitative studies concerning teachers’ beliefs and 
education in science through cooperative grouping (for instance Lumpe, & Haney, 1998). 

4.1 Leadership and teachership as a symbolic interaction 

In addition to the two essential concepts of leadership and teachership in this study symbolic interactionism is employed 
as a complementary theoretical perspective. The use of symbolic interactionism enables an exposure of the processes in 
which the teacher is a part, but which also exerts an influence on their conceptions, communications and acts when using 
group work as a classroom activity. From a symbolic interactionistic point of view the surrounding world is perceived as 
social interpretations of meaning through a definition of the actual situation (Blumer, 1969; Charon, 2006; Goffman, 
1959). People do not react immediately to the objective reality but instead to their interpretations of other people’s 
actions (the act) and that which they, in interaction with their own thoughts, define in the situation, which is influenced 
by means of previous occurrences as well as thoughts about the future. 

In social situations, as in group work, conceptions are shaped concerning constructed objects, which thereby become 
social objects with which individuals act in comparison (Blumer, 1969; Charon, 2006). The objects per se may be 
identical, but to separate individuals the social object becomes different since human beings define and create 
significance in different ways. Blumer (1969) denominates social objects, which several persons have in common, as 
joint objects. From these joint objects people create coordinated joint actions as a response to the way in which the 
definition has created significance towards the occurrence. In other words, it is possible to imply that when students and 
teachers assemble around group work, they apprehend and construct this act in a number of different ways depending on 
the separate individual’s definition of the situation. Consequently, this is also a corollary to their actions, which entails 
that, in reality, the act evolves around different types of group work. 

The review above reveals more systematic studies and documentation concerning teachers’ reluctance to use group work 
as a mode of working in education, even though research has proved the opposite. Symbolic interactionism, leadership 
and teachership have been presented as scaffolding perspectives. The question is, are they relevant and sufficient in 
enhancing the knowledge of teachers’ perspectives on group work in education and in particular in better explaining why 
teachers are reluctant to use group work as a mode of working in education. 

5. Method 

In order to capture teachers’ experiences of using group work in classroom management a qualitative approach was 
chosen (Breakell, Hammond, Fife-Schaw, & Smith, 2007; Bryman, 2001). Since the focus was on exploring a specific 
theme, focus groups were considered to be an effective and well-tried method for collecting data with reference to 
grasping meaning and content (Millward, 2007; Morgan, 1997). The research object may be described as a second order 
perspective, in other words, how the teachers experience and describe the phenomenon in question (Marton, 1988). A 
grounded theory inspired analysis was performed based on the transcriptions from the focus groups (Charmaz, 2006; 
Glaser, 1978; Glaser, & Strauss, 1967; Strauss, & Corbin, 1998). 

5. 1 Focus group 

The use of focus groups as a research technique in this study was justified on the basis of including (a) a well-defined 
specific theme, (b) emphasis on interaction between participants, and (c) a joint construction of the meaning of the 
phenomenon studied (Bryman, 2001; Millward, 2007). The focus groups offer an opportunity to study how teachers in a 
group setting collectively discuss group work as a pedagogical tool. The purpose was to develop an understanding of 
how the teachers together construct a meaning of group work as a classroom activity and their own different behaviours 
when using group work in teaching. 

5.2 Participants 

The informants came from three schools in different counties in the south of Sweden (Table 1). Schools from different 
social and geographical areas were included and one focus group of teachers from each school participated in the study. 
Teachers, teaching students aged 11-16 years in compulsory education, are represented in the study. The teachers in a 
focus group could be from the same working team or just from the same school. The research group consisted of, in all. 
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11 informants, 10 female and one male. Each focus group lasted a mean of 78 minutes, that is, a total data corpus of 
nearly four hours. 

<Table 1 about here> 

Table 1 displays information about the focus groups. For reasons of confidentiality, information about the informants in 
each focus group will not be presented. The ages of the participants varied between young newly graduated teachers to 
older teachers with long experience in the teaching profession. The focus groups comprised teachers from several 
different subject fields, such as Swedish, mathematics, foreign languages, science, social studies, art, music and drama. 

5.3 Data collection 

The recruitment strategy used was intended to generate a positive interest, commitment and a high degree of cooperation 
from the schools (Millward, 2007). Initial contact with the head teachers at 12 schools provided a sparse result. Due to 
the difficulty in obtaining access to informants, a personal network of contacts at different schools was used to get in 
touch with interested teachers. Three focus group meetings were undertaken during a time frame of two months. The 
focus group sessions were conducted in the schools during the normal school day and the teachers used the time 
intended for planning or meetings to participate in the focus groups. Five questions were used to guide the interview in 
order to obtain the informants’ own perspectives about group work as a classroom activity. The intention of the initial 
question was to encourage the participants to start talking and focus on the primary issue. The following questions were 
the actual research questions as the objective was to scrutinize group work from the teachers’ perspectives. The 
questions concerned the teachers’ use of group work as a classroom activity with particular emphasis on the following 
aspects: how, why, possibilities and hindrances. 

The focus group meetings were carried out without any difficulties. Both researchers acted as moderators but in separate 
focus groups. Besides keeping the dialogue on track, the moderator also had to ensure that all questions were discussed. 
All teachers were actively involved in the discussion. Several informants also mentioned afterwards that they 
experienced an unexpected positive benefit from participating in the focus group. 

5.4 Analysis 

The discussions in the focus groups were audio taped and literally transcribed. The process of analysis began with 
several independent perusals of the data material while the researchers, at the same time, started to analyse the text by 
open coding (see for example, Charmaz, 2006; Glaser, 1978; Glaser, & Strauss, 1967). During the first coding, several 
codes emerged, which in turn were elaborated and allocated into five categories: (a) compose groups; (b) keep the 
students busy; (c) keep the students as a group; (d) ability training; and (e) teaching group work. To refine the categories 
a theoretical sampling was completed and the dimensions within each category were defined. This was done by recoding 
the empirical data using the five categories. Based on the analyses and the coding process, memos surfaced. At this point 
of the analysis the two concepts, leadership and teachership, became sensitizing concepts for the continuing working 
process and became beneficial for the continuing analysis, since this elucidated the teachers’ mode of proceeding when 
using group work in their teaching. 

From this stage forward, the analyses divided the result into two distinctly different parts, the first pertaining to the two 
concepts. The other part emerged through constant comparative analysis and depicted a rather abstract concept 
concerning teachers’ ideas about group work, presumptions. The ideas, as we later realized, had an extensive influence 
on the teachers’ choice of classroom management. With the support of this third concept, presumption, it becomes 
possible to incorporate the teachers’ ideas concerning the use of group work in the analysis. A conceptualized description 
of these three overriding concepts will follow in the results. The British Psychology Society’s (BPS) four ethical 
principles based on (a) respect, (b) competence, (c) responsibility and (d) integrity have been practised throughout the 
study (BPS, 2006). In accordance with the ethical principals, concern for the participants’ interests has been emphasized 
(APA (American Psychological Association), 2002; Barett, 2007; BPS, 2004). The quality in this qualitative research has 
been assured and measured based on validity and reliability (Bryman, 2001). 

6. Results 

In accordance with the overarching purpose, the results deal with group work as a classroom activity from the teachers’ 
perspectives and especially deal with why teachers are reluctant to use group work as a mode of working in education. 

Consequently, the results summarize teachers’ apprehensions and behaviours when using collaborative group work in 
education. The presentation proceeds from the three concepts of leadership, teachership , and presumption „ and is 
conceptualized by a set of sub-categories. 

6.1 Leadership 
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Leadership represents teachers’ modes of procedure when using group work in education. This concept is conceptualized 
by the three categories; compose groups, keep the students busy and keep the students as a group. 

6.1.1 Compose groups 

In all focus groups, the teachers show an awareness of and talk a lot about group composition. The informants express 
uncertainty relating to how to compose the ultimate groups. Usually the teachers compose the groups themselves, but 
occasionally they allow the students to compound the groups or simply leave it to sheer coincidence. On several 
occasions the teachers claimed to make conscious choices in order to create heterogeneous groups, taking into 
consideration ability, sex or even ambition. According to the informants, appropriate methods of composing groups often 
depend on the intention and objective of the group work. 

I hardly ever let the students choose groups and such, because I decide whom they are supposed to work together with 
(focus group 2). 

I can count, one, two three or ... something like that. Sometimes I let them [the students] decide, and sometimes not (1). 

All informants allege that group composition is important to the students and is an aspect that may be criticized by the 
students, no matter which mode they utilize. However, the teachers seem to lack firm principles concerning group 
composition. 

6.1.2 Keep the students busy 

Teachers’ classroom management when using group work might be compared to, as one teacher put it, an octopus. The 
teachers’ ambitions are that the students shall be busy and engaged the whole time. Furthermore, the teachers are worried 
that the students do not work enough and therefore they feel obliged to be everywhere in order to supervise the students. 
It is important for the teachers that the students participate in group work; that is, they want the pupils to take an active 
part in the group work and not play truant, engage in other activities, play around or disturb other groups. Teachers seem 
to perceive group work as lacking in structure and therefore find it easier to work with other modes of classroom settings, 
for instance, whole-class lessons. Some of the teachers seem to crave shorter group work because “it’s easier to manage”. 
More extended group work entails more constant supervision of the students’ work. 

This free mode, or what you may call it, it’s difficult for some of the students to get that kind of freedom. Just to be allowed 
to move around in the classroom. Group work often entails moving around from one place to another, for example, if you 
want to get some facts from the computer it’s so easy to stay there for a while and just talk to a mate and so on. Several of 
the students are better off when they are just sitting in their workplace and listening to my instructions (3). 

The teachers intend being present when the students’ undertake group work and they consider it to be problematic to 
abandon them. The teachers do not dare to leave the pupils alone, especially not at the beginning of the group work, 
when they experience a need to help and support the group members to organize the group work and locate suitable 
material for the task. 

6.1.3 Keep the students as a group 

When discussing what the teachers assess with reference to group work they repeatedly emphasize the students ’ activity 
as a group through the assignments. In other words, participation, and the ability to (a) cooperate, (b) listen to each other 
and (c) communicate may be assessed regularly in conjunction with the final account. To “do one’s bit / pull one’s 
weight” seems to be an imperative rule. The teachers deem it hard work to keep the students as a group, partly because 
they aspire to be everywhere, to notice if anything happens and/or if they need to correct any misbehaviour. 

You want to be everywhere and I think that’s hard work. This entire muddle around group work makes it hard though. 
Sometimes, in the classroom where they work with group work you just stand and look around you wonder if anything is 
happening, if there is any work going on or if everybody is just messing around (3). 

Sometimes the teachers need to calm down unpleasant displays and remind the students that they have a group task to 
attend to. 

The conversations in the focus groups often converged towards group processes in the group work. The teachers implied 
that they sporadically focus on the production of the results but generally they walk around and listen in on the 
discussions, as well as observing how the group members work and behave and the degree of activity in the groups, that 
is, the students’ activity as a group. During these rounds, the teachers implicitly assess the students’ ability to listen to 
one another and how well they give and take instructions from each other. The teachers allege that they are assessing the 
working process and the students’ ‘way of working’, as one teacher says. 

In maths I assess their involvement and willingness instead of the results of the group work (3). 
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6.2 Teachership 

Teachership is the other side of the coin that represents the teachers’ modes of presenting subject content and training 
when using group work as a classroom practice. This concept is conceptualized by two categories: group work as ability 
training and teaching group work. 

6.2.1 Ability training 

Teachers use group work for different purposes in their teaching, but they constantly underline the fact that collaboration 
is the keystone for all the time they spend together in the classroom. Additionally, they refer to the formal demands of 
the curriculum. The teachers want their students to develop personal skills and collaboration abilities during group work. 
Another purpose entails the students’ learning to support each other and getting inspiration from the other group 
members when collaborating on a common task. The teachers believe that it is essential for the students to learn to 
communicate and talk about a subject continuously, as well as listening to the other members’ contributions. As a result, 
the teachers prompt the students to be active both in the interaction between each other but also in the task at hand. 

The teachers rarely talk about increasing subject knowledge in group work and in one of the schools they have decided 
not to use group work in language lessons in Form 9. They consider it more important for the students to acquire enough 
subject knowledge to reach the required curriculum levels instead of developing collaboration abilities. In general, the 
teachers seem reluctant to employ group work when it is imperative for the students to learn words, concepts and subject 
knowledge. 

Thus, one way of working, well, you try to use several different ways but concerning language continuity it is very 
important. ... Hence, it might not be beneficial to use group work and such. It’s imperative to know very many words and 
you need a high proficiency. Thus, sometimes you can use group work, about countries or music, you know. But concerning 
languages and similar... In my opinion, it's mostly Swedish that promotes group work and such (1). 

Thus, the teachers are not convinced of the advantages of group work for academic learning and subject knowledge. 

6.2.2 Teaching group work 

The teachers do not educate the students in group work abilities, in other words, how to (a) structure group work, (b) 
take different roles or (c) handle group processes. In contradiction to the teachers’ premeditated concern about how to 
compose groups, they admit that they seldom teach how to conduct group work. The teachers acknowledge the 
assignment to be important and purport that they give instruction about the task and how to organize it, as well as 
instructions about textbooks and homepages on the Internet. Inspiring the students is distinguished as an ancillary 
important responsibility for the informants and this encouragement is often accomplished in connection with the 
introduction of the subject. In summary, one possible interpretation is that teachers teach the subject but do not teach the 
mode of working when using group work as classroom management. 

To sum up, the use of the concepts of leadership and teachership elucidate the teachers’ ambitions when using group 
work in the classroom, but explain nothing about the causes that linger behind their behaviours, such as why they are 
reluctant to use group work as a classroom activity. To interpret and understand the teachers’ actions a complementary 
concept is necessary. One option is to use the teachers’ ideas with regard to group work presumption, and thereby gain a 
more complete reflection of the teachers’ experiences in group work and their willingness to use this mode of 
pedagogical activity. 

6.3 Presumptions pertaining to group work 

From the detailed material it became evident that the teachers’ ideas with regard to group work play an important role. 
The teachers’ presumptions about (a) collaboration as a classroom setting, (b) students’ attitudes towards group work, (c) 
students’ ways of learning and (d) context, time and space, are important incitements for the teachers’ willingness to use 
group work. The last part of the results comprises a conceptualized description of the requisite third concept, 
presumption. 

6.3.1 Presumptions about collaboration as a classroom setting 

The results reveal that the teachers included in this study have hardly any common conceptions or language when 
discussing collaboration in the classroom. The teachers give students’ collaboration various different names, such as: 
theme, group work, teamwork, mini-group work, group discussions, work together, work in groups, collaboration, 
cooperation etc. In addition, there are several different opinions related to how frequently collaboration in the classroom 
occurs, with a range from every day to once a week, depending on the teachers’ conception of collaboration. For 
instance, the students may help each other or work together during shorter periods, from 10 minutes upwards. 
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It may be very short periods ... (2). 

I was going to say every day, but perhaps not just that often (2). 

Further, the teachers argue that it is more common to organize shorter and clearly defined group work, so called 
‘mini-groups’ than extensive longer ones. Hence, ‘mini-groups’ are used by many of the teachers once or twice a week 
and consist of discussions, problem solving, laboratory experiments etc. Extended group work, such as teamwork and 
projects, are uncommon and more difficult to carry through. 

Group work seems to be usable as a classroom setting and is in fact employed in all subject fields represented in this 
study, although to a varied extent. When the teachers describe more organized group work as classroom management the 
same tendency becomes evident; there are very few, if any, common features connecting the different teachers’ 
descriptions of group work in the classroom. The impression is that group work is considered as interplay rather than a 
pedagogical approach. 

6.3.2 Presumptions about students’ attitudes towards group work 

Regarding the teachers’ conceptions of students ’ attitudes towards working in groups three main ideas are distinguished. 
The first idea is that the teachers volunteer the information that the students are positive towards concise, uncomplicated 
group work in smaller groups. The reasons proposed by the informants are that the pupils feel more secure and 
comfortable when working in minor groups, which in turn enhances the possibility of uncomplicated collaboration. 
Shorter group work is easier for the students to grasp and is not so challenging. If the group work is concise, easy to 
grasp and carried out in small groups the pupils’ resistance decreases. 

The second idea, relating to teachers’ opinions about the students’ attitudes, states that the attitudes evolved from 
different ambitions, knowledge, ability, social relations, age and/or responsibility create resistance towards group work 
by the students. Above all, students with high ambition, high knowledge and academic ability aspire to work in the 
company of their equals. If the pupils have to work with classmates with lower ambitions they are worried about having 
to help the others to a great extent and thus resist group work in preference to individual work. 

There are students who think that group work is the most awful mode of working, because they have a rough time since the 
others just catch a free ride (3). 

As mentioned before, the teachers often receive complaints from the students vis-a-vis group composition, and they 
insist on working with friends or classmates with the same ambitions, especially if they want to compose their own 
groups. The third idea, relevant to pupils’ attitudes, alleges that the students are individualists and quite often 
competitors, which implies that they may have difficulty in being ‘one of the crowd’; on the contrary they like to stand 
out in the group. The teachers propose that the collective does not entrust the individual and therefore the students are 
opposed to group work and favour individual work. 

The collective is no longer what it used to be and even in a collective situation you maintain your right and your entitlement 
to do as you like (3). 

The teachers also imply that the students have preconceived opinions about each other, which hamper them in gaining 
knowledge of each other’s capabilities. Students also like to know why they have to follow the teacher’s suggestions on 
how to perform the work. The teachers interpret these actions as resistance towards group work and that individualism is 
prevailing over group work. However, the teachers’ idea is that if group work is compulsory then the assignment should 
be concise, uncomplicated and carried out in small groups composed of homogenous group members with respect to 
ability. 

6.3.3 Presumptions about students’ ways of learning 

The teachers put forward the argument that the students learn more effectively when working individually, and not 
through collaboration with other students. One of the teachers expresses herself with the following words: 

The serious danger jeopardy with group work, it’s easy “to atomize”, as you mention, you only learn the part you worked 
not your mates' parts (3). 

A common idea among the informants is that knowledge of the subject is learned through individual work and the 
teachers find it difficult to convey their knowledge on a subject to students working in groups. Accordingly, the 
participants in the focus groups seldom discussed subject knowledge in connection with group work. Two statements 
illustrate this joint view. 

If you are going to manage the curriculum you can’t use group work (1). 

If you like to achieve lifetime learning it’s impossible to use small-group work (3). 
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A group of teachers discussed the importance of learning concepts hampering the use of group work. The students have 
to gain knowledge of the concepts initially during individual work and only subsequently when the concepts are known 
is it possible for the student to use them in connection with group work. 

In my view there’s a hindrance for group work in science when knowledge becomes separate islands difficult to tie together. 
There’re so many concepts you have to learn, often a chain of actions. And you can’t just know a little about the principle of 
lever actions to grasp the law of gravity or the concept of mass. You really have to understand what the concepts, both mass 
and volume, stand for, so then it’s impossible to use group work as you actually have to work with all the concepts and then 
solve the assignment by using the concepts (3). 

On the other hand, if the students are supposed to work with problem solving, such as solving mathematical problems, 
group work excels over individual work. The same is valid for the development of communication and languages, which, 
according to the informants, is best achieved in meeting with others. Furthermore, the teachers claim that it is in the 
group that the students develop as individuals and learn to talk and listen to each other as well as to converse with a 
variety of people. 

Group work deals a lot with pupils getting a joint communicative picture together and letting them grow as individuals (3). 

The work or the product in group work creates surplus value, more than the individual could have achieved on their own 
(3). 

It is evident that teachers consider groups as a form for social rather than academic training. 

6.3.4 Presumptions about context, time and space 

The results indicate that teachers have ideas on how the context may facilitate or hamper the use of group work as a 
classroom setting. This seems to be a more dominant issue in some schools than in others, and there it is mostly time and 
space that are emphasized. 

The time aspect seems to be a common denominator, irrespective of place or form, mainly because of the timetable that 
divides the school day into short periods, often too short for group work. The timetable at the senior level (students aged 
14-16) in compulsory education also subdivides the time into brief spheres of activity concerning various subjects, each 
subject with its own specialized teacher. 

It’s exactly as she says, a very traditional [timetable], she has only 40 minutes. What can she achieve in 40 minutes if she 
wants to arrange some larger group work, or actually go to the computer classroom? And what can I teach in my 50 minutes, 
which I have in social studies ... If I want to go out on an educational visit or do something extensive, I’ve to ask, as when 
we went on a field trip to the police, then I’d to ask everybody and alter everything. It’s a very big thing because I’ve to 
intrude on someone else’s lesson and other students don’t get a teacher for their lesson. Accordingly, it’s to do with a lot of 
such things, a lot of such boring [things] (1). 

In the lower level (forms 11-13) of the school system one teacher is responsible for the class during most of the day. The 
problem emphasized by the informants is that ‘the time is too short’, group work is time-consuming and requires more 
time than just the period of time allotted in the school schedule. 

The other aspect relates to space and location and appears to be connected to the school in which the informants are 
working. A school cramped for space is more vulnerable when it comes to finding locations for pupils to conduct group 
work. Instead, all groups must work in the same classroom. 

It’s very true, what X [one of the informants] says, because we are very cramped for space here. We don’t have any group 
rooms, where the pupils may sit in private and work on their tasks (1). 

According to teachers’ presumptions they are responsible for the students during school hours and are reluctant to let the 
students out of their sight. To let the groups disappear to unsupervised parts of the school is therefore out of the question. 

That’s a fact! You can’t leave them, because we are responsible for the pupils in the classroom. (...) So we only have our 
classroom and we are situated in another building. So if we want to cooperate and spread out a little or stay in peace and 
quiet we must go up there (1). 

The question of furnishings is also mentioned. A classroom may be furnished in accordance with facilitating group work 
or vice versa. In some schools there might even be tension between colleagues or even with the cleaners concerning how 
to furnish the classroom. 

7. Conclusion 

The teachers have, in their version, presented their experiences of managing group work as a classroom activity and their 
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approach towards group work when using it as a classroom activity. In addition to their reluctance to use group work as 
pedagogical tool, the theoretical concepts leadership and teachership have been beneficial, but not sufficient, in 
understanding the teachers’ mode of proceeding when using group work (Granstrom, 2006; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; 
Lumpe, & Haney, 1998). With the use of symbolic interactionism as a point of departure, a complementary concept, 
presumption, was included to enhance knowledge and understanding about the causes lingering behind teachers’ 
statements about group work and why they are unwilling to use group work as a mode of working. 

The result reveals a connection between the teachers’ use of, and their presumptions concerning, group work, 
influencing how they approach group work as a mode of teaching. The informants’ statements clearly demonstrate that 
they primarily expect the students to develop the ability to collaborate, and not principally to acquire subject knowledge, 
during group work. In addition the teachers express a concern that the students will have difficulties in ‘managing the 
curriculum’ and ‘achieving lifelong learning’ if group work is used as a pedagogical tool. Teachers also seem very 
anxious about keeping the students as a group by means of the assignment, which might depend on their ambition to 
develop the students’ abilities to collaborate. The teachers have difficulty in being everywhere and ensuring that the 
students are working actively. However, according to Lotan (2008) and Cohen (1994) it is not until the teachers 
successfully delegate authority to the group that the students start to collaborate and act as resources for each other. 
Furthermore, the teachers express apprehension about students encompassing a negative attitude towards group work 
and the advantages of individual work. Conversely, previous studies regarding student’s attitude towards group work, 
display both positive and negative considerations (Cantwell, & Andrews, 2002; Forslund Frykedal, 2008; Hammar 
Chiriac, 2011;Hammar Chiriac, & Einarsson, 2011; Hammar Chiriac, & Granstrom, 2012; Hansen, 2006; Peterson, & 
Miller, 2004; Underwood, 2003). In accordance with the teachers’ presumptions, the contextual difficulties, including 
time and space, might hamper the teachers’ employment of group work in classroom management. The result is 
confirmed by previous research concerning teachers’ beliefs and cooperative grouping in science education (Lumpe, & 
Haney, 1998). 

How is it that the teachers in this study do not believe that group work promotes subject knowledge, even though several 
studies have proved that students working together in groups tend to have better learning outcomes compared to other 
forms of working (Alandeom, & Sadler, 2008; Bennett et ah, 2004; Springer et ah, 1999)? Our supposition is that 
teachers do not believe that their students are able to acquire subject knowledge when using group work, as they think 
that they have caught such signals from the students. Consequently, in line with symbolic interactionism, the teachers’ 
choice of content during group work does not encourage the students to develop academic knowledge or skills. As a 
result of this interactional dynamic the teachers lack experience of group work as an ingenious form of acquiring subject 
knowledge. 

8. Discussion 

8.1 Management of group work as a classroom activity 

In this study the informants’ statements clearly demonstrate that they primarily expect the students to develop the ability 
to collaborate, and not to acquire subject knowledge, during group work. Teachers also seem very anxious about keeping 
the students as a group within the assignment, which might be connected with the presumption that the activity aims to 
train and develop the students’ abilities to collaborate. The teachers express difficulties in being everywhere and 
ensuring that the students are busy. According to Cohen (1994) as well as Gillies and Boyle (2010) some teachers are 
unable or unwilling to delegate authority and let the students solve problems for themselves. They want to supervise the 
students, preferably with an adult supervisor in each group. But nevertheless, the greatest learning gains were obtained 
in classrooms where teachers successfully delegated authority, and it is not until the teachers cease to control, and 
thereby hand over the responsibility to the students engaged in the task, that the students will take charge of their own 
learning processes (Cohen, 1994; Gillies, & Boyle, 2010; Webb et ah, 2006). When teachers successfully delegated 
authority to the group the students started to collaborate and served as resources for each other (Lotan, 2008). 

8.2 Leadership, teachership and presumption 

The two concepts of leadership and teachership, introduced by Granstrom (2007), have been beneficial for a more 
profound understanding of the teachers’ accounts. Leadership comprises knowledge about interaction and group 
processes and an ability to lead, organize and cope with these activities, while teachership encompasses both subject 
knowledge and the ability to convey knowledge of proficiencies. As shown in Table 2, which summarizes the results, it 
seems as if teachers above all employ leadership when using group work as a classroom activity. This approach could be 
explained by the fact that they primarily expect the students to develop the ability to collaborate, and not to acquire 
subject knowledge. Even when the teachers utilize teachership the aim seems to be to develop abilities that might be 
useful in classroom interactions as well as in collaboration between students. Discussions about the students’ acquisition 
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of subject knowledge rarely occur, which implies that the teachers hardly ever use the approach of teachership. Based on 
symbolic interactionism, the concept of presumption was constructed and defined as follows: presumptions include (a) 
ideas about the teacher’s own subject knowledge and his/her ability to convey this knowledge through group work and 
(b) ideas about the teacher’s own knowledge about classroom interaction and group processes and his/her ability to 
organize and handle the interaction and the group processes. 

The results pertaining to teachers’ presumption resemble previous findings from studies comprising teachers’ beliefs and 
cooperative grouping in science education (Lumpe, & Haney, 1998). In this trajectory, researchers have used the Theory 
of Planned Behaviour to assess the influence of teachers’ salient beliefs to employ cooperative learning in the classroom. 
Even though there are some differences between the concept of salient beliefs (Lumpe, & Haney, 1998) and our use of 
presumptions the results point in the same direction; that is teachers’ presumptions or beliefs are an important factor 
concerning the teachers’ willingness to employ group work as a classroom activity. 

The concept of presumption has increased the knowledge and understanding of the teachers’ modes of proceeding as 
well as their reluctance to use group work, since it encompasses the teachers’ presumptions about: (a) what constitutes 
group work, as well as (b) students’ attitudes, (c) possible learning outcomes and (d) hindrances when using group work 
as a classroom activity. From a symbolic interactionism point of view, the surrounding world is perceived as social 
interpretations of meaning through a definition of the existing situation (Blumer, 1969; Charon, 2006; Goffman, 1959). 
Blumer (1969) alludes to the presence of both a subjective experience, generated within each individual, and an 
objective created setting of significance, which together influence the individual’s definition of the situation. These two 
assumptions are influenced by means of previous occurrences, as well as thoughts about the future. If the teachers’ 
definitions of the situation, thoughts about the past and the future, do not include anything about subject knowledge as a 
learning outcome then it is obvious that it is not demonstrated in their method of proceeding and they become unwilling 
to use group work as pedagogical tool. 

A summarized picture of the results and the discussions above is shown in Table 2. 

<Table 2 about here> 

From a symbolic interactionistic perspective the teachers’ presumptions exert an influence on their willingness to use 
group work. The table elucidates how teachers’ presumptions exert an influence on both leadership and teachership. 
These interactions, with their own thoughts defined in the situation, are influenced by previous experiences as well as 
thoughts about the future, thus the teachers’ approaches and willingness to use group work are forcefully influenced by 
their conceptions. 

The uniqueness of the results in this study is two-fold: first it discloses that teachers ’presumptions , with regard to group 
work in general and the willingness to use group work specifically, play a decisive role in whether or not group work 
will be chosen as a classroom activity. The second unanticipated result concerns the teachers ’ negligible reflections as 
regards subject knowledge as a learning outcome when using group work as a classroom activity. The teachers do not 
expect students to learn subject knowledge from group work, but to learn collaborative abilities. 
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Table 1. Details of the focus groups 


Focus group 

School 

Participants 

Time (min) 

1 

A-School 

3 

97 

2 

B- School 

4 

76 

3 

C- School 

4 

60 


Table 2. How teachers’ considerations affect leadership and teachership when using group work 


Approach 

Presumptions 

Leadership 

Teachership 

Compose groups 

The students choose 
individual work in 
preference to group work 

Conscious choices in 
order to compose groups 


Keep the students busy 

Presumptions about time 
and space hamper the 
organization of group 
work 

Control the students’ 
activity by assignment 
and supervision 


Keep the students as a group 

Presumptions about time 
and space hamper the 
organization of group 
work 

Create assignments which 
keep the students as a 
group 


Ability training 

No joint description of 
what constitutes group 
work 


Create learning 
environments which 
facilitate the students’ 
learning of collaboration 
abilities 

Teaching group work 

The students learn subject 
knowledge through 
individual work and 
collaboration abilities 
through group work 


Give instruction about the 
task and how to organize 
it. Inspire/ encourage the 
students during the 
introduction of the subject 
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